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es: Atomic Scientists Rip Veil of Secrecy 
It is no secret that atomic scientists who developed the A-bomb have been acutely 
nppy over the use made of their discoveries and the apparent determination of the 
unistration to exploit atomic energy primarily for military purposes. The Presi- 
“S$ announcement on January 31 that he had ordered the Atomic Energy Commis- 
to produce the hydrogen bomb has added to their unhappiness. Up to now they 
» felt bound for security reasons to maintain a high degree of reticence about their 


x 
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Since ‘‘the naive and monumental indiscretion’? of Senator Edwin C. Johnson 


Colo.), who when asked on a television program if there is not too much secrecy 
‘rding atomic energy, replied that in his view there was not enough, and then pro- 
eed to pull what many regard as the biggest boner made by any member of Con- 
S In recent years when he said, ‘‘Now our scientists already have created a bomb 

imes as effective as the bomb dropped at Nagasaki, and they’re not satisfied at 

hey want one that has a thousand times the effect of that terrible bomb that snuf- 
out the lives of 50,000 people just like that. And that’s the secret, the big secret 
the scientists in America are so anxious to divulge.’’ 


ittingly or unwittingly, Senator John- 
let the cat out of the bag. This was the 
-k the scientists had been looking for. 
fh the matter thus brought to light 
sident Truman made his January 31 
uncement that he had ordered the 
mnie Energy Commission to produce the 
rogen bomb. 


Scientists Enlist the Press 


seling that momentous decisions were 
made without consulting the Ameri- 
people, the scientists decided to seek 
assistance of the newspapers of the na- 
to get their story to the public. The 
newspapers of March 20-26 carried 
aries of six stories prepared by the 
srican Society of Newspaper E di- 
” Committee on Atomic Information in 
aboration with the Bulletin of Atomic 
ntists, the monthly journal of the 
eration of American Scientists, detail- 
their fears that the American people 
2 not been told what the hydrogen 
b and other new weapons can do to 
a and to the world, and their fear that 
American people are not deciding — 
sed, are not being given either the in- 
mation or the opportunity to de- 
--— how to behave in a world of such 
pons. 


‘he ASNE was brought into the picture 
‘n a representative of the Bulletin of 
mic Scientists appeared in the office of 
-idwestern editor, chairman of ASNE’s 
mittee on Atomic Information, with 
5f sheets of the March issue of the 
letin. Out of that conference came the 
‘sion to carry the fight to the people 
nugh a series of Associated Press arti- 


mong the Bulletin’s sponsors are Dr. 
Robert Oppenheimer, chairman of the 
. Atomic Energy Commission’s gener- 
dvisors and war-time chief of the Los 
mos Laboratories, who says, ‘‘The de- 
yn to seek or not to seek international 
trol, the decision to try to make or not 
make the H-bomb are issues .. . that 
ch the very basis of our morality. 
“re is grave danger in that these deci- 


Summer Study Opportunities 


Hach summer a number of study oppor- 
tunities are available to ministers and 
church workers. Below are listed those an- 
nouneed to date. 


Summer School of Alcohol Studies, Yale 
University, New Haven, Conn., eighth an- 
nual session begins July 8 and closes Aug- 
ust 4. Consists of some 68 lectures by the 
leading authorities on alcohol addiction 
in the U.S., together with discussion 
groups, workshops and visual education 
programs. Open to ministers, religious ed- 
ucators, welfare workers, probation officers, 
and others engaged professionally in activ- 
ities in which a knowledge of the problems 
of alcohol would be helpful. A limited 
number of scholarships are available. 
Write Department of Social Welfare, 222 
S. Downey Ave., Indianapolis 7, Ind. 


Summer School for Ministers on the 
Church and Economic Life, under the di- 
rection of the Federated Theological Fac- 
ulties, University of Chicago, June 26 — 
July 29. Courses carry credit in Univer- 
sity of Chicago. Enrolment limited to 35. 
Preference given to ministers serving in 
industrial areas. Write Department of 
Social Welfare, 222 S. Downey Ave., In- 
dianapolis, Ind. for information and ap- 
plication forms. The Department is pre- 
pared to give limited assistance to selected 
individuals. 


Workshop on Group Dynaimics in the 
Life of the Church, July 3-21, offered by 
the Federated Theological Faculties, Uni- 
versity of Chicago, under the direction of 
Prof, Ross Synder. Tuition $50. For parti- 
culars write Prof. Ross Snyder, 5757 Uni- 
versity Ave., Chicago 37, III. 


Conference on the Church and War, 
Detroit, Mich., May 8-11. Called by a na- 
tional committee headed by Albert Ed- 
ward Day and 20 other well known religi- 
ous leaders. Registration fee $2. Address 


George M. Houser, Secretary, 252 Fulton 
ii Doel NILY: 
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Foreign Policy in Travail 


For some months the Administration in 
Washington has been under severe attack 
on its foreign policy. ‘‘We have no foreign 
policy,’’ and ‘‘We are losing the cold 
war,’ are favorite charges — both with a 
large measure of truth in them. Yet for 
the first time since the end of the War the 
pare outlines of a positive policy have 
emerged in recent weeks. 


A glance at some background may help 
us understand the present situation. In- 
ternal conflicts and contradictions began 
to show up during the War. One very 
significant instance —— perhaps the basic 
one — was the dispute between the State 
Department and the Armed Forces over 
control of the conquered countries. 


_ Immediately after Pearl Harbor the 
State Department set up an office, man- 
ned by outstanding specialists in all fields, 
to prepare policies and plans for control- 
ling the axis peoples. At the same time 
the Armed Forces was operating a school 
for military government at the Univer- 
sity of Virginia in preparation for taking 
over these peoples, the controlling policy 
of which was stated in the top-secret 
paper by the Joint Chiefs of Staff, known 
as JCS 1067. Although there was consid- 
erable cooperation between the two groups, 
the show-down came when the Armed 
Forces demanded authority over the State 
Department’s operations. Unable to gain 
the support of the President for power 
commensurate with its responsibility as 
administrator of Germany and Japan, the 
State Department washed its hands of the 
whole thing. And thus it happened that in 
the case of the United States alone of the 
four occupying powers the policy-making 
agency became the military. 

Gen. L. D. Clay, who was responsible 
for control of Germany, in lis recent De- 
cision in Germany states two most illumi- 
nating facts. One was that when he took 
over he did not know anything about the 
role of the State Department in relation to 
his job, did not talk to any one in the De- 
partment about it, and consequently made 
his own decision as to what to do about 
statements coming from this Department ; 
viz, that they should come through the 
War Department and he would regard 
them as ‘‘suggestions.’’ 


More important, he reports that when 
he left Washington he knew nothing about 
JCS 1067 nor of the policies which had 
been agreed upon with the other occupy- 
ing powers. That we have displayed con- 
fusion on decartelization, denazification, 
yearmanent and other matters is not sur- 
prising. 

In the Far East confusion has stemmed 
from a somewhat different source. Here 
we sought restoration of the status quo 
ante bellum as against support of the rev- 
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Civil Liberties And Education 


(Note: This is the substance of an address to 
the recent Washington Workshop by Dr. Rich- 
ard Kennan, of the National Educational As- 
sociation and vice-president of the Civil Liber- 
ties Clearing House.) : ; 

Anyone who attempts to discuss this 


subject could be very easily caught in as 
bewildering a situation as the albino spar- 
row that inadvertently flew over a play- 
eround and was mistaken for a shuttlecock 
in a badminton game... In the brief time 
allotted me I would like to make five main 
points concerning education and eivil li- 
berties. I will expect the panel and the en- 
tire group to bring out other key points in 
the discussion. 

Point One. The schools must teach the 
youth of this country about civil liberties. 
The very future of our way of life de- 
pends upon the recognition, support and 
advancement of our fundamental riglits. 
The right of no taxation without repre- 
sentation may seem like a distant and well 
won right to many people till we ask, 
‘‘Where is the representation of those 
Americans who have no vote, and there- 
fore no voice, in the selection of those who 
levy the taxes?’’ Basic rights are never 
permanently won. The modern counter- 
parts of the Tories of our Founding Fa- 
thers are still at work to prevent the free- 
dom of the common man. Unless the great 
majority of citizens are alert to the signifi- 
cance of our basic rights, those rights may 
be lost. The institution in the best position 
to each about our basic rights and respon- 
sibilities is the public school. 

Point Two. Teaching about ‘‘civil liber- 
ties’? may sound too passive. It is not so. 
Real teaching involves not mere reading 
and recital of facts but also includes de- 
monstration and practice. Real teaching 
recognizes the importance of examples as 
well as precept. 

Point Three. Many schools today are not 
giving adequate attention to civil liberties. 
In many areas, some of them uncomfort- 
ably close at hand, the matter of civil lib- 
erties is not merely neglected but is act- 
ually taboo. In some instances the schools 
may set an example of what is fundamen- 
tally wrong in the area of civil liberties. 
Witness the Regents of the State of New 
York issuing, under legislative compul- 
sion, it is true, an edict that under the 
Feinberg Law a teacher may be dismissed 
who utters a ‘‘subversive word or words.’’ 
I have been trying for some weeks to find 
an authority who will tell me what one 

(Continued on page 4, col. 2) 
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Washington Round-up 


Acheson’s Berkeley Speech. One of the 
inost significant foreign policy pronounce- 
ments of recent years was made by Secre- 
tary of State Acheson in Berkeley on 
March 16. Frankly discussing West-East 
tensions, Mr. Acheson pointed out seven 
areas where the Soviet Union might act to 
ease international tensions: 


1. Five years after the end of hostilities 
the victorious allies have not been able to 
define the terms of peace. The U.S. is not 
prepared to accept terms that would make 
Germany, Japan, and Austria satellites of 
the Soviet Union. Germany can be unified 
under a government chosen in free elec- 
tions under international observation. The 
Soviet Union could cooperate to draft a 
peace treaty for Austria. The Soviet Union 
could recognize the interests which nations 
other than members of the Foreign Min- 
isters Council have in Japan and could 
act. to relax tensions throughtout the Far 
Kast. 


2. The Soviet Union could withdraw its 
military and police forces from satellite 
countries and refrain from using ‘‘the 
shadow of that force’’ to keep unpopular 
regimes in power. 


3. Soviet leaders could stop their poli- 
cy of obstruction in the United Nations. 


4, Soviet leaders could join us in seek- 
ing realistic and effective controls for 
atomic weapons and limitation of arma- 
ments in general. Here Acheson cleverly 
avoided reference to the Baruch plan and 
left the way open for discussion of other 
effective controls. 


5. The Kremlin could refrain from us- 
ing the Communist apparatus controlled 
by it throughout the world to attempt to 
overthrow by subversive means established 
governments with which Russia stands in 
outwardly friendly relations, 


6. The Soviet government could cooper- 
ate with us to see that official representa- 
tives of all countries are treated every- 
where with decency and respect. 


7. Soviet leaders could refrain from 
systematic distortion of the picture of the 
world outside of their borders. 


These points are not formulated as a 
one-sided bargain. If the Soviet Union 
would join us we could all face the future 
in greater security. 


McMahon Proposal. On February 2 
Senator Brien McMahon (D. Conn.) de- 
livered a speech in the Senate in which he 
proposed that the U.S. spend ten billion 
dollars annually for the next five years on 
world reconstruction through the U.N. if 
effective international control of atomic 
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energy could be achieved coupled with a 
agreement that armament expenditures 
around the world be reduced by two-thirds 
and the money thus saved devoted to con 
structive ends. The speech attracted wide 
attention and Senator McMahon received 
6,000 letters endorsing the proposal. 


Tydings Proposes Disarmament. On 
February 6, Senator Millard Tydings (D. 
Md.) proposed universal disarmament bj 
the nations ‘‘down to rifles.’’ He intro 
duced 8.226, authorizing the President te 
call ‘a conference for this purpose. Or 
March 6 he introduced S.236, identical 
with 8.226, except that it requests the U 
N. to take the initiative instead of 
President. Senator Tydings is reported @ 
saying that never in his 23 years in th 
Senate has any proposal attracted so large 
a flood of approving mail. On March 15 i 
was reported that 10,000 letters had been 
received. 


Draft Act to be Allowed to Die. The 
Selective Service Act of 1948 will be al 
lowed to expire on June 30, according t 
reports. Only two calls were made unde 
it, in December 1948 and January 1949, 
totaling 30,000 men. It is to be allowed t 
die because voluntary enlistments hay 
provided all the men needed by the arme 
forces. 


New Draft Act Proposed. Rep. Cai 
Vinson (D.Ga.) chairman of the Hous 
Armed Services Committee has introduced 
H.R. 7442 to take the place of the Sele¢ 
tive Service Act of 1948 which, as indi 
cated in the previous paragraph, will bh 
allowed to die on June 30. The new Dill 
which has not yet come from committee 
is to be called the Manpower Registratioi 
Act of 1950. It would register and classi 
fy for military service all males reaching 
the age of 18 years. The bill sets up a Se 
lective Service System with the sam 
powers as the Act of 1948, except that n 
inductions or training is authorized. Sine 
it is a registration and classification mea. 
sure, it could form the basis for drafting 
men not only for military service but als 
for other types of service. Its provisions 
for conscientious objectors are unsatisfae. 
tory to the peace agencies and efforts ar 
being made to liberalize these provisions 


_ C.0. “Frozen Fund.’’? The House re 
jected by a vote of 265 to 102, H.R. 5958 
to appropriate $1,229,240.61 earned by 
C.Os during the war to the CARE book 
program. Those who earned the mone} 
asked that it be used for this purpose. 


DP Legislation. After a week of debat 
agreement was reached on March 8 to de 
lay further action until March 31. The bill 
passed the House a year ago. Senator Me- 
Carran (D.Nev.) bottled it up in commit- 
tee until forced to bring it out. He has not 
loaded it down with amendments. Mea 
while thousands of DPs face loss of oppor 
tunity to get to the U.S, 
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On Social Frontiers 


‘Successor to Myron Taylor? Specu- 
1 is rife in Washington on the ques- 
‘of the appointment of a successor to 
m Taylor. This appointment, first 
: by President Roosevelt in 1939 on a 
iporary’’ basis, has been condemned 
*rotestants from the first. Now that 
or has resigned the President is being 
il to drop the Vatican representation. 
a Roman Catholic circles he is being 
more strongly pressured to send an- 
‘representative and make him a regu- 
imbassador. The State Department is 
~n to be opposed to such a move, feel- 
‘that the American ambassador in 
2 can secure from the Vatican all the 
mation needed. Catholics are said to 
riting about 10,000 letters favoring to 
2stants 300 opposing. In a political 
_with the huge Catholic vote in the 
ace and the Administration under fire 
arboring Communists, the temptation 
eld to Catholic pressure will be very 


ate 


hat’s Back of McCarthy? Who is 
ang Senator (‘‘ Windy Joe’’) MeCar- 
in his attacks on the State Depart- 
>? Drew Pearson on March 20 reveal- 
nat several months ago McCarthy in- 
ewed a number of his friends as to 
5 issues would be most likely to get 
re-elected when his term expires in 
. Various suggestions were made, in- 
ing sponsorship of the St. Lawrence 
way, which would benefit the North- 
. But a Father Walsh of Georgetown 
versity (McCarthy is a Roman Catho- 
advised him that the Communist issue 
Id get him a lot of attention. Republi- 
in Congress who were disposed to let 
go his way and to get in behind him 
2 uncovered something, are beginning 
el that McCarthy has gone too far and 
too little evidence to support his wild 
ges. He did not even appear to take 
drubbing given him by Judge Flor- 
Kenyon, the first person to be attack- 
y him. His Republican colleagues also 
that he is hurting U.S. foreign rela- 
$ at a time when the nation can ill af- 
it. MeCarthy is now in difficulty and 
Democrats seem willing to give him all 
rope he needs to hang himself. 


*x* %* * 


tecl Profits and Prices. When the re- 
Steel strike was settled by granting 
Union’s demands, U.S. Steel set the 
ern by raising the price of steel $4 
ton. The action was widely condemned 
injustified, but President Benjamin 
‘less replied that it was necessary to 
le the company to remain in business. 
Wid-March a joint Senate house com- 
ee reported that the price increase 
s ‘untimely’? and ‘‘unwarranted.”’ 
report was almost immediately fol- 
d by U.S. Steel’s anual report, show- 
that its profits, $165,908,829, were the 
est since 1929. 
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25,000,000 Africans Threaten 
Revolt 


In a special interview given to UC. L, 
Sulzberger of the New York Times in 
Cairo, Egypt on March 12, Abd el Krin, 
Emir of the Riff and president of the Na- 
tional Liberation Committee of North 
Africans, declared that 25,000,000 inhabi- 
tants of Morocco, Algeria and Tunisia are 
prepared to rise in violent revolt unless 
they receive complete independence. He 
said that 5,000,000 are now prepared to 
bear arms and that if the order were given 
mass desertions of native troops from the 
Spanish and French armies would take 
place. 


Abd el Krim led the revolt of the Riff 
against Spain and later against France 
from 1922 to 1926. Forced to capitulate, 
he was sent by the French as a prisoner 
to Reunion Island. In 1947 the French 
permitted him to return with the idea of 
using him as a counter to the Sultan of 
Moroceo, but at Port Said he walked off 
the ship and was given refuge by King 
Farouk of Egypt. 


‘The situation in North Africa is des- 
perate,’’ said the Emir. ‘‘France and 
Spain have covered it with an iron curtain 
100 times stronger than that in Eastern 
Europe. There are no political rights nor 
civil liberties. We are not permitted an un- 
censored press. We are not permitted to 
travel, to form free trades unions, to vote 
openly for men we want. All our appeals 
have failed. None but a violent solution is 
in sight. We would be ready to guarantee 
the economic positions of France and 
Spain if they acknowledged our independ- 
ence. Why cannot they recognize the fail- 
ure of an antiquated colonial system? One 
by one other colonial powers like England 
and the Netherlands have seen the new 
day. If the French could understand the 
realities and change their ‘Union’ into 
something truly like the British Common- 
wealth they could save the situation... 
In 1946 Ho Chi Minh went to Paris as a 
non-Communist nationalist and asked the 
French to change their attitude, warning 
that otherwise he would fight. He was not 
listened to. He was pushed into the Com- 
munists’ arms and now depends upon 
their aid.”’ 


Continuing, Abd el Krim said, ‘‘If we 
go to war against France and Spain we 
will depend on our own efforts, but in a 
critical situation we will accept support 
from any quarters, even the Soviet Union. 

To match the dangerous situation in 
North Africa, Prof. Rayford Logan, of 
Howard University, perhaps the best au- 
thority in the U.S. on native African af- 
fairs, told the Washington Workshop on 
March 15, that an influential native lead- 
er has announced his determination to set 
up a Socialist Soviet Republic in South- 
west Africa. The long smoldering Dark 
Continent is about to break into open re- 
volt. Is the U.S. prepared to use A-bombs 
and H-bombs to guarantee French and 


nish colonialism ? 
3 ap el 


Foreign Policy In Travail 
(Continued from page 1, col. 3) 


olutions already in process toward nation- 
alism and self-government. As a result we 
were defeated in China, and discredited in 
Indochina and Malaya. We may overcome 
this handicap if the emerging policy act- 
ually comes into being and finds adequate 
implementation, 


In the meantime, during 1946 to 1948 
the policy of ‘‘containment,’’ was articu- 
lated — a negative policy of curbing the 
expansion of Russia. This policy governed 
all our action in foreign affairs and many 
in domestic affairs until late 1949. One 
noble effort was made in 1948-49 to sup- 
plement this negative policy with a posi- 
tive one — the Marshall Plan. But this 
was quickly converted to a tactic in the 
cold war, first by Russia’s repudiation of 
it and then by the necessity of persuading 
Congress that it was an anti-Russian pro- 
gram. 


The last days of 1949 saw this wall of 
containment breached in two places — 
China and atomic weapons. With these 
gains in the hands of Russia, particularly 
in view of what these portend, our failure 
became tragically obvious. 


The first step toward an aggressive poli- 
cy was taken by the President in his in- 
augural address, when he proposed what is 
now called Point Four — technical assist- 
ance to needy peoples to ‘‘help them real- 
ize their aspirations for a better life.’”’ A 
second step was the declaration of Secre- 
tary Acheson that our policy toward Com- 
munist China would continue to be non- 
intervention, self-determination, and 
friendship. A third has been the unde- 
clared but obvious pressures we are put- 
ting on France and the puppet govern- 
ment of Indochina to move rapidly toward 
genuine freedom for Viet Nam — a step 
somewhat compromised by the appearance 
of naval vessels along the coast of Indo- 
china. 


The fourth step was taken March 15 by 
Secretary Acheson, when he declared sup- 
port for the peoples who are seeking na- 
tional independence, freedom, and eco- 
nomic improvement, reminding them that 
this kind of a revolution gave us our na- 
tional existence. This, we may believe, is 
part of Acheson’s earlier declaration that 
we must create a ‘‘situation of fact’’ vis- 
a-vis Russia; for it is in these areas that 
Russia obviously hopes to win the de- 
finitive advantage. The tragedy is that 
the State Department is now under such 
fierce and often irresponsible attack that 
it is doubtful whether it can command 
sufficient support for a policy that will 
win the one-third of the world in Asia and 
Africa whose decision will probably deter- 


5 f the struggle. 
mine the outcome of the 88 W.W.S. 


Atomic Scientists Rip Veil of 
Secrecy 
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sions have been taken on the basis of facts 
held secret... The relevant facts could be 
of little help to an enemy. Yet they are 1n- 
dispensable for understanding questions 
of poliey.’’ Dr. Eugene Rabinowitch, edi- 
tor of the Bulletin and a physical chemist 
at the University of Illinois, says ‘‘It was 
bad enough that the decision first to build 
and then use the original A-bomb had 
been made by a few persons in high posi- 
tions and shrouded in secrecy. The nation 
as a whole is carrying the burden of re- 
sponsibility for these steps, and genera- 
tions to come may have to suffer their con- 
sequences.’’ Dr. Harold C. Urey, Univer- 
sity of Chicago professor whose discovery 
of heavy hydrogen made the H-bomb pos- 
sible, thinks Senator Johnson has done the 
country a very great service in breaking 
the seal of secrecy. ‘‘Quite unwittingly,’’ 
says Dr. Urey, ‘‘he has brought to the at- 
tention of the people of the United States 
a problem which should have been con- 
sidered by them a very long time ago.’’ In 
this he is supported by the majority of the 
1,500 members of the Federation of 
American Ssientists. 


Questions for Americans 


Americans must be given the opportuni- 
ty, say these scientists, to decide whether 
and under what conditions they want to 
embark on this course. Some of the issues 
they must decide are: 


1. Have Americans squared with their 
consciences the moral implications of mak- 
ing a weapon that can wipe out a huge 
city? A bomb 1000 times as powerful as 
the A-bomb would destroy an area of 530 
square miles. A group of 12 scientists 
warned on February 4 that the H-bomb 
‘is no longer a weapon of war but a means 
of extermination of whole populations. Its 
use would be a betrayal of all standards of 
morality and of Christian civilization it- 
self ...no nation has a right to use such a 
bomb no matter how righteous its cause.’’ 


2. Have Americans weighed the relative 
merits of super-bombs, A-bombs, guided 
missiles, radar nets, air groups and anti- 
sub fleets? We cannot afford all at once. 


3. Have Americans decided whether or 
not to disperse at least some of their cities 
— a staggering project that will entail 
the moving of 30 to 60 million people and 
cost $15 to $25 billion a year for 10 years? 


4. Have the American people decided 
that the ‘‘time is not ripe’’ to seek direct 
negotiations with Russia? President Tru- 
man has refused all suggestions from his 
own party and the Republicans to make a 
bold effort to reach agreement with the 
Russians. 


5. If the time is not ripe to make such 
an effort have the American people decid- 
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ed how much of their resources, sovereign- 
ty and living standards they are willing 
to sacrifice to build weapons and bolster 
anti-Communist governments until our 
strategic position is equal or superior to 
that of Russia ? 


These are questions to which answers 
must be given. Indeed, they are questions 
to which answers are already being given 
by those in authority without consulting 
the American people. President Truman 
has said that he and he alone gave the 
word for the dropping of the A-bomb on 
Hiroshima and Nagasaki. He has also said 
that he and he alone assumes responsibili- 
ty for giving the word to go ahead with 
the manufacture of the H-bomb. The big 
question is, Is President Truman, or any 
single individual wise enough to make so 
momentous a decision without consulting 
the American people? It is this ‘‘ Iron Cur- 
tain’’ of secrecy that Senator Johnson 
penetrated and the atomic scientists have 
ripped wide open. Americans who are con- 
cerned about their own future, the future 
of their families, of their country and the 
world should begin to tell their Senators 
and Congressmen their answers to the 
above questions. 


Civil Liberties And Education 
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word is subversive! And we find schools 
hike one in Ohio that this month consoli- 
dated several smaller schools but keeps 
one room with four grades of Negro chil- 
dren with a Negro teacher — segregation 
within a school building. 


Point Four. The principal inhibiting 
factor (not the only one) is the prejudice 
of the community. Many times the schools 
would like to make a contribution to the 
understanding of civil and human rights, 
but the community, or at least, active 
groups in the community make such vio- 
lent protest that they are prevented from 
doing so. For example, look to the New 
York Board of Edueation abolishing in- 
service courses in the field of intercultural 
education, allegedly at the behest of the 
Brooklyn Tablet (a Roman Catholie pub- 
lication - ed.) which claimed that ‘‘inter- 
cultural’’ education had become a Com- 
munist term. Or look to the commotion 
and fear developed among teachers in the 
District of Columbia when the most con- 
servative of civie texthooks is attacked for 
the reason that it contains a picture of 
Stalin and that it says that a battleship 
costs several million dollars and raises the 
question of how many schools could be 
built for the cost of one battleship, the 
latter being considered an attack on our 
national defense. The schools are not going 
to be able to do a better job of preparing 
citizens who recognize and appreciate our 
essential rights and responsibilities unless 
the community permits and encourages 
them to doso. 

Point Five. You are the community, or 
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at least an important factor in the e¢ 
munity. It is too easy for us to regret t 
nothing more is done. But it is not a job 
let ‘‘George’’ do — it is the responsibil 
of every American everywhere — inely 
ing particularly prominent and influent 
members of the community like you he 
tonight. The schools ean do a better job 
helping to defend and advance civil libe 
ties if you do your part. What is bei 
done in the school nearest your home? 4 
the teachers afraid to allow discussion 
controversial issues? Are the teachers pr 
mitted to participate in election ¢é 
paigns? Is the pattern of discriminati 
deepening or lessening ? 


These are not matters of your neig 
bor’s chidren —- these are matters of yo 
responsibility and mine for the welfare 
the community and the nation in 4 
months and years ahead. These are matte 
which will determine whether or not 7 
lose or maintain or advance the cause 
civil liberties and basic human rights. 


Taylor Vatican Mission Callec 
Disservice 


The New York office of the World Cou 
cil of Churches has issued a 27-page 7 
port entitled ‘‘ Relations Between the He 
menical Movement and the Vatican in t 
Twentieth Century,’’ reviewing the mal 
approaches made to the Vatican by t 
leaders of the Ecumenical Movement, a 
particularly, the activities of Mr. Myr 
Taylor, President Truman’s personal re 
resentative to the Vatican prior to 1 
Amsterdam Assembly of the World Cor 
cil of Churches in August 1948. 


The report reviews the approaches m 
to the Vatican through the years. The 
were always rebuffed by the Rom 
Church authorities, though ‘‘ unofficial 
servers’? have been present in seve 
world conferences. including Amsterdai 


Blunt language is used in describing f 
activities of Mr. Taylor, who attempted 1 
have invitations issued to Roman Catholi 
representatives despite the fact that tl 
Vatican, though duly notified of the mee 
ing, had not asked to be represented. M 
Taylor also, says the report, suggested th 
Moslems be ineluded, ignoring the 
that is was distinetly a Christian mov 
ment. The report reveals further that WV 
Taylor attempted to have himself invite 
to the Assembly as a representative of 
U.S. Government, the only official of am 
government to make such a request. 
was pointed out to him that was a confe 
ence of churches and that the Worl 
Council ‘‘could not in any manner recog 
nize representatives of government, eithe 
before, at, or after the Assembly.’? TI 
document, issued to dispel ‘‘widespreé 
and persistent misrepresentations,’’ cha: 
acterizes Mr. Taylor’s activities as a ‘‘di 
service done to the interests of Protestai 
and Orthodox communions . . . based 0 
incredible misunderstanding of the facts. 

JA. 


